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He frowned. "I'm afraid I'm out of my depth."

"You need democratising/' she said.

He merely smiled his superior, tolerant little smile
that long ago Rookwith had so disliked.

"You do/' she repeated.

"I don't think so," he countered.

"Personally/1 he added, as though this closed the
discussion, "I can't bear a democrat."

That "Can't bear" was an affectation of his just
then, a phrase perpetually on his lips. His mother had
scolded him about it. And Lady Sheen had noticed it
unfavourably.

"There's such a lot you can't bear, Norton," she
said. "I really lose count. ... I suppose you can't
bear Lord Norton Fitzwarren being treated exactly
like Captain Jackson or Major Tompkins-----"

He flushed.  "I didn't say that," he retorted.

"That's what you think though."

He was silent, feeling sorry for himself and wonder-
ing why she chose to be so beastly to-day.  As though
these questions of social position mattered one straw
between friends.

"You're rather a Jacobin, aren't you?" he said rue-
fully at last.

"Not really. ... I'm not such a democrat and
you're not such an aristocrat as we pretend."

He perceived a break in the clouds. "Then we
needn't talk politics any more?"

"All right. I won't try to corrupt the purity of
your Toryism again."

"I hate disagreeing with you."

"So do I with you."

"Why can't you be a proper common-sense Tory?"

"Propriety of conduct never was my forte, Nor-